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REPOR i 


OF THE 


NEW YORK SABBATH COMMITTEE, 
1889-1890. 


THE past two years have been a period of marked interest in the 
cause which this Committee represents. A brief sketch is here- 
with presented of the Committee’s work, and of the more important 
movements in this country and in Europe for the promotion of the 
Sunday observance. 


DEATH OF MR, JOHN ELLIOTT AND OF MR. ROBERT CARTER. 


Since the publication of its last report, the Committee has lost 
by death two of its oldest and most valued members. 

Mr. John Elliott had been for a number of years the chairman of 
the Committee, and showed his deep interest in its work by generous 
contributions and faithful service. His gentle courtesy won the 
hearts of his associates, and his consistent Christian character and 
life commanded their respect. The more recent death of Mr. 
Robert Carter removed from the Committee the last survivor but 
one of its original founders and members. He brought with him 
from his home in Scotland an hereditary reverence for the Sabbath, 
and through a long business life he learned to value more and more 
highly its privileges, and delighted to do what he could to promote 
its observance among others. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS. 


The Committee renews the acknowledgment made in former 
reports, of the prompt and courteous attention with which its com- 
munications to the Superintendent of Police have been uniformly 
received. The Sunday laws in general have been well enforced, with 
the exception of those for the suppression of the liquor traffic. Out 
of 82,200 arrests made by the police of this city in 1889, 344 were 
for violations of the Sunday laws (exclusive of the Excise Law) ; in 
1890, out of a total of 84,556 arrests, 228 were for violations of the 
Sunday laws. 
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Complaints have been repeatedly made of the non-sacred character 
of concerts held on Sunday evening in theatres and other public 
halls. Reference to the Sunday sections of the Code will show that, 
while theatrical and operatic performances, exhibitions of jugglers, 
acrobats, etc., are forbidden, there is no specific prohihition of mere 
concerts, whether secular or sacred ; and the courts haye so held. 
All noise disturbing the peace of the day is forbidden on Sunday, 
and where the concert is of such a character as to disturb the peace 
and quiet of the neighborhood, it may justly be complained of as a 
violation of the law. Under the guise of concerts attempts are 
made every now and then to evade the prohibition of theatrical and 
similar entertainments. ‘The Committee on several occasions has 
called the attention of the police authorities to violations of this 
kind, and they have been promptly stopped. The managers of 
respectable theatres of this city are opposed to these evasions of the 
Jaw, and in some cases have brought them to the notice of the 
Committee. - 

Recently, indictments have been found for violations of the Sun- 
day laws on the part of certain dime museums. The cases are now 
pending, the Committee employing special counsel to look after 
them. 


SUNDAY FOR THE STREET-CAR EMPLOYEES. 


There is hardly any class of wage-workers in our large cities whose 
work is more exacting than that of the employés of the street rail- 
way companies. Neither Sundays nor holidays interrupt their 
labor. The Committee was led to believe that it was practicable to 
secure at least some relief for these employés which would be wel- 
comed by large numbers of them, even though it might diminish, 
at least at the beginning, the amount of their weekly earnings. 
Their wages, considering the steadiness of work assured to them, 
compared not unfavorably with that in other lines of work requiring 
the same amount of skill, Accordingly, the following memorial was 
addressed to each of the companies : 


To THE OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE STREET RAILROAD COMPANIES 


or NEw York. 

The undersigned, for themselves and a very large number of their fellow- 
citizens, whose views in this matier they represent, respectfully ask : 

That, except in cases of necessity, the conductors, drivers, and other em- 
ployés of your roads be given one day’s rest in every seven ; and that this 
rest be so distributed as to secure to every man the half of every Sunday or the 
whole of every alternate Sunday. 


yee 
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In support of this memorial we respectfully represent : 

That under a law of nature which cannot long be violated with impunity, 
the weekly rest-day is every man’s right—necessary by its relief from labor to 
his well-being, and by its opportunity for personal improvement and family 
intercourse, to his intellectual, social, and moral welfare : 

That the work of those in whose behalf we address you is especially exact- 
ing, and gives Jess opportunity for daily rest and family intercourse than most 
other departments of labor : 

That by the right use of the weekly rest the men will be capable of better 
labor when at work, and will be more likely to be faithful and trustworthy 
than when denied its opportunity for personal and moral improvement. 

There is another and higher ground on which we rest our appeal. Many, 
perhaps all of you, recognize the duty and claim the privilege of the religious 
observance of the day, for yourselves and with your families, in your homes and 
in the public worship of God. The men who work under your direction and 
control are under the same divine law of duty and privilege, and its neglect 
involves a moral wrong to themselves which must be shared by those who are 
directly or indirectly responsible for it. 

It may be urged that, while many of the men will gladly welcome the relief 
from wuinterrupted toil, others of them may prefer to work seven days in the 
week forthe sake of larger earnings. But why should such be made an exception 
to that general law of the State which, for the sake of all classes, limits wage- 
earning labor to six days in every seven ? 

We further represent that, for reasons which recent events will suggest to 
you, the present seems a favorable time for initiating the proposed relief ; 
that the consideration for their welfare that such a measure would show would 
do much to strengthen the good will of your employees toward their several 
roads; and that your example in this matter, should you comply with this 
memorial, will be likely to be followed in other cities, and will help toward 
promoting everywhere a regard for the just rights of working-men. 


The memorial was signed by an tmusually large number of prom- 
inent and representative citizens, including the Mayor, and the 
leading clergymen of all denominations, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. By one or two of the companies reply was made that 
most of the men were employed for fewer hours on Sundays than on 
other days, and that any who wished could be relieved entircly from 
Sunday service by the employment of substitutes, who were always 
on hand. This especially applies to the Madison Avenue line, by 
the officers of which, assurance was given that no man was dismissed 
because of conscientious objection to Sunday labor. The president 
of one of the roads declared that the proposed plan was wholly 
impracticable, while experienced officers of other lines said that 
such an arrangement could be carried out with the consent of the 
employees ; but it was very generally stated, both by representatives 
of the companies and by reporters in the daily papers, that the men 
themselves were not in favor of such a change as was proposed, as it 
would involve a proportionate decrease of earnings. While the 
calling of public attention to the matter has perhaps made it easier, 
for the men on most of the roads, who desire it, to secure one day’s 
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rest in the week by the employment of substitutes, no other result 
seems as yet to have followed. It is evident that a more general 
expression of desire for relief on the part of the employees them- 
selves is necessary before any substantial reform in this direction 
can be accomplished. 


LEGISLATION AT ALBANY. 


One important duty of the Committee is to watch carefully the 
legislative proceedings at. Albany and to oppose any measures likely 
to impair the protection which our laws give to the Sunday rest. 
The chief danger in the case of such measures is in their being 
passed without knowledge of their injurious features, especially in 
the crowd of business that marks the closing days of each session. 
They can usually be defeated by calling the attention of leading 
conservative members of the Legislature to their character. In 
some instances it is necessary to secure wider expressions of an 
adverse public sentiment. One bill suspended operations of the 
Processions Law, on occasion of the Centennial commemoration of 
the adoption of the Constitution, so as to allow visiting regiments to 
parade in the city of New York with music on Sunday ; it passed 
the Senate but was defeated in the Assembly. Another bill invested 
the Mayor and Aldermen of this city with the power to enact ordi- 
nances regulating the observance of Sunday. Other bills renewed 
the oft-repeated attempts to allow the sale of liquor on the whole 
ora part of Sunday, or indirectly to accomplish the same end by 
restrictions upon the power of the police to arrest. Most of these 
measures were so obviously opposed to the public sentiment of the 
good people of the State that they failed to secure serious support in 
the Legislature. 

The Committee has also opposed renewed attempts to secure by leg- 
islative action the opening of the museums in the park on Sunday. 
The reasons for its attitude on this measure have been set forth 
fully in preceding reports, and need not be repeated here. What- 
ever view may be taken of this question, it would seem clearly a 
local matter, to be decided by those who are charged with the man- 
agement of the museums and not by the Legislature at Albany. 


SUNDAY LANDING OF IMMIGRANTS, 
The attention of the Committee was called last year to the eyils 
connected with the landing and detention on Sunday at Castle Gar- 
den of large numbers of immigrants. Inquiry was made into the 
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matter with the view of learning what, if any, steps the Committee 
could take to aid in abating the evil. But soon after, the whole 
matter of the care of immigrants arriving at this port was put in 
charge of the United States Superintendent of Immigration. Pend- | 
ing arrangements to establish a landing for immigrants at Ellis 
Island, an order, issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, directed 
that, ‘‘ Wherever practicable, public business should be suspended 
on Sunday in order not only to secure the proper observance on that 
day and the general good, but also that officers and employees may 
have needful rest. But, as at present advised, the Department is of 
the opinion that, during the summer months, to close the Barge 
Office on that day would result in too great discomfort and suffer- 
ing on the part of arriving immigrants.” 


SUNDAY IN THE ARMY. 


In view of facts that came to the knowledge of the Committee as 
to the hardship involved by what seemed unnecessary drills and 
inspections on Sunday at military posts, and after correspondence 
with officers and others familiar with the subject, the Committee 
addressed to the President a memorial, asking that public parades 
and inspections and all other unnecessary labor on Sunday at 
military stations be dispensed with. Similar petitions were sent 
from other sources. It gives the Committee pleasure to report that 
the suggestions met with approval, and soon after the following army 
order was issued : 


EXEcUTIVE Mansion, June 7, 1889. 


In November, 1862, President Lincoln quoted the words of Washington to 
sustain his own views, and announced in a general order that—‘‘ The Presi- 
dent, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, desires and enjoins the 
orderly observance of the Sabbath by the officers and men in the military and 
naval service. The importance for man and beast of the prescribed weekly 
rest, the sacred rights of Christian soldiers and sailors, a becoming deference 
to the best sentiment of a Christian people, and a due regard for the Divive will 
demand that Sunday labor in the army and navy be reduced to the measure of 
strict necessity.” 

The truth so concisely stated cannot be too faithfully regarded, and the 
pressure to ignore it is far less now than in the midst of war. To recall the 
kindly and considerate spirit of the orders issued by these great men in the 
most trying times of our history, and to promote contentment and efficiency, the 
President directs that Sunday morning inspection will be merely of the dress 
and general appearance, without arms; and the more complete inspection 
under arms, with all men present, as required in Par. 950, A. R., 1889, will take 


place on Saturday. 
BENJ. HARRISON. 
By the President, 
REDFIELD Proctor, Secretary of War. 
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SPECIAL POST-OFFICE DELIVERY ON SUNDAY. 


The Committee has had occasion in former years to appeal to the 
Post Office authorities against increase of labor in connection with 
the postal service on Sunday. Under the system of Special Delivery 
established by act of Congress a few years ago, and by the rulings of 
the Department at Washington, the Special Delivery on Sunday was 
left optional with the postmasters of the cities to which the system 
was applied. Recently the postmaster of this city, Mr. Van Cott, 
commenced the special delivery of letters on Sunday, first up to 
eleven o’clock A.M., and finally extending the delivery to the whole 
day. ‘The movement was regarded with apprehension by post-office 
employees, as well as by other citizens, as possibly opening the way 
to still further extension of Sunday work, and, moreover, as involy- 
ing Sunday labor for which there seemed no public necessity or 
general demand. The Committee shared these views, and accord- 
ingly addressed a communication to the Postmaster, which, with his 
reply, is as follows: - 


31 BrsLte House, November 12, 1890. 
C, Van Cort, Esq., Postmaster, 
N. Yo Grey: 


Dear Sir: We beg leave respectfully to address you in the matter of the 
special delivery of letters on Sunday as recently extended in this city by your 
orders. This action is widely deplored asinvolving, unnecessarily, as is thought, 
labor during the whole of Sunday on-the part of quite a number of carriers. 

The Committee gladly recognizes your desire to increase the efficiency of our 
postal servicer, and is aware that it is with a view to meet the public conven- 
ience that this special delivery on Sunday has been established. But there 
seems to be no general demand on the part of the public for this increased 
service, and we are informed that comparatively few avail themselves of it; 
and these are mostly guests atthe hotels, whose letters can be and are obtained 
at any hour on Sunday by the hotel messengers. Whatever convenience may 
be afforded by this delivery hardly seems adequate reason for depriving a con- 
siderable number of carriers of the privilege of the Sunday observance. So 
sacred and invaluable is this privilege that it is a hopeful sign for our country 
that the working-men are learning more and more to value it. 

Any movement in the way of increasing Sunday work iu connection with our 
postal service is the more to be regretted, because the efforts which are bein 
made in Europe to reduce work on Sunday in connection with the postal ai 
other public services are largely inspired by the example of J] ondon—where 
there are no Sunday deliveries—and of the cities of the United States. With- 
in two or three months past, as you may be aware, Sunday work in connection 
with the postal service of Paris has been reduced nearly one-half, and a still 
further reduction is anticipated. 

Permit us, then, in behalf of a very large number of our fellow-citizens, 
whose views in this matter we represent, respectfully to ask a reconsideration 
of your action in this matter, 

By order of the Committee, 
Your obedient servants, 
Henry A. OAKLEY, Chairman. 

W. W. ATTERBURY, Sceretary. : 


. 
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Post Orricr, NEw Yorx Crry, November 14, 1890. 
Henry A. OAKLEY, Esq, 
Chairman N. Y. Sabbath Committee, 
31 BrsLe Housn, New York« CIry. 


' Dear Sir: 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communi- 
cation of the 12th inst., on behalf of your Committee, asking a reconsideration 
of the recent order under which the Special Delivery system was so extended 
as to cover the same hours on Sunday as on secular days. 

lam in entire sympathy with the object of the Committee as expressed in 
its circular enclosed with your letter, and am heartily in favor of all efforts to 
restrict the volume of labor performed on Sunday to that which is absolutely 
necessary, and the order in question was only issued by me under the pressure 
of protests and complaints from citizens—made orally, in writing, and through 
the press—concerning the loss and inconvenience to which they had been sub- 
jected by reason of their failure to receive, or secure the delivery of, Special 
Delivery letters reaching this office on Sunday. 

Your Committee is doubtless aware that, under the terms of the statute 
establishing the Special Delivery system, there is an absolute requirement of 
“immediate delivery ” of all Special Delivery matter arriving at a free post- 
office at or before 11 Pp.m.—no exception being made as to Sunday—and also 
that the legend on the Special Delivery stamp announces that it ‘“‘ secures 
immediate delivery at any post-office.’”’ Under the Postal Regulations, how- 
ever, Special deliveries on that day are optional with each postmaster ; and 
originally this office declined to avail itself of tbat option and made no such 
deliveries on Sunday, The steady increase in the number of Special Delivery 
letters, however (shown by the fact that 158,883 were delivered the fiscal year 
1887, and 245,980 in 1890), and in the complaints resulting from non-delivery 
of those arriving on Sunday, soon compelled the postmaster to abandon that 
position and to order the delivery of all which should reach the ‘‘ point of 
delivery ” (as explained in within circular) at or before 11 A.M., and the recent 
extension was due to similar causes. 

-It would seem that your Committee is under some misapprehension as to the 
amount of labor entailed upon postal employees under the present system. 
There are no ‘‘ Special Delivery messengers”’ (exclusively employed as such) 
at this office—the substitute letter-carriers being employed in that capacity 
when not engaged in their ordinary duties in the place of absent ‘‘ regular ” 
carriers. To eacli station is assigned a small number of substitutes, who are 
required to report there daily (including Sundays. in order that collections 
may not be missed through the absence of ‘‘regulars”), and each of these, in 
his turn—which may occur once in four or five weeks—is required on ‘‘ Special 
Delivery ” duty. It will be seen that this system does not impose so much 
Sunday labor upon any individual employee as your Committee have supposed ; 
and I may add that no complaints have been received from any of them on the 
subject. 

oting your reference to the practice as to Sunday deliveries in London, I 
have to say that, as there is no Special Delivery system in operation there (and 
as no delivery by carrier of ordinary letters is made here) a comparison between 
the two cities in this regard is hardly practicable, The only service in Lon- 
don analogous to our Special Delivery system is the telegraph, which, as you 
know, is under the control of the Post Office. As to this, I find by the “ British 
Postal Guide ” that from 54 of the 87 post-offices in London deliveries of tele- 
grams are made by messengers ; at 33, messages are only delivered on call ; at 
4, they are received but not delivered ; 4 are open always; 14, at ‘‘train 
times” ; and 58 are open for an average of 5} hours on Sundays (19 of them, 12 
and 14 hours). I find also that a Sunday delivery (of letters) by postmen is the 
common practice at provincial post-offices in England, and is only discontinued 
on the practically unanimous request of the inhabitants of ‘‘ town districts, 
and two-thirds of those of “‘ rural di-tricts.” 1 know of no city in the United 
States wherein any delivery of ordinary letters is made by letter-carriers, so 
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that in the matter of Sunday observance. by the Post Office this country is 
certainly in advance of England. 

The presence of a Special Delivery stamp on a letter is strong presumptive 
evidence that its prompt delivery is of importance to the sender or addressee, 
or both. Such prompt delivery has been paid for, and is therefore not a matter 
of favor or privilege, but of right ; and until I am relieved of all responsibil- 
ity in the matter by legislation absolutely forbidding any Sunday delivery, I 
must be guided in my official action respecting it by the unmistakable—and, as 
it seems to me, reasonable—demands of the general public, irrespective of my 
personal inclinations, 

Holding these views, I am compelled, though greatly regretting the necessity 
for denying a request from your honorable Committee and those of my fellow- 
citizens whom vhey represent, to decline to make the change suggested in your 


letter. 
Very respectfully, 


C. Van Cort, 
Postmaster. 


It gives the Committee pleasure to acknowledge the courteous 
tone of the postmaster’s letter and to receive the assurance of his 
sympathy with the aim of the Committee to secure, so far as pos- 
sible, the restriction of Sunday labor. In comparing the postal 
facilities of this city with those of London, it should be added 
that while London, as stated in the foregoing communication, with 
no Sunday delivery of letters, has 54 telegraph offices open on 
Sunday, New York, with one-third the population of London, has 
45 offices open on Sunday for the receipt and despatch of messages, 
exclusive of telephone facilities ; in other words, New York has pro- 
portionally two and a half times the facilities of London in this 
respect. 


SUNDAY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


As on occasion of previous Expositions, the Committee was glad 
to codperate with friends of the Lord’s-day in England and else- 
where in efforts to secure the observance of Sunday by English- 
speaking exhibitors at the last Paris Exposition. A communication 


was addressed to the Secretary of State, which, with his gratifying 


reply, is herewith submitted : 


(The Committee to Mr. Biaine.) : 
New York, 31 Brste Hous, 
April 3, 1889. 
Hon. JAMES G, BLAINE, 
Secretary of State. 

Sir: We beg respectfully to ask that the representatives of our Goyern- 
ment at the Exposition about to be held in Paris be instructed to recognize, in 
their official capacity, the observance of Sunday in accordance with the customs 
and laws of the American people. 


#) 


Permit us to refer as a precedent to the action of the Department of State 
[July 18, 1881] on occasion of the Electrical Exposition at Paris in that year, 
in accord with still earlier precedents. 

By order of the Committee, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. W. ATTERBURY, 
Secretary. 


(Mr. Blaine to the Committee.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, April 13, 1889. 
Rev. W. W. ATTERBURY, 
Secretary of the New York Sabbath Committee, 
31 BrsiE Houser, New York Criry. 

Sir : Your letter of the 3d instant, calling the attention of this Government 
to the propriety of respecting the Sabbath in the American section of the In- 
ternational Exhibition which is soon to be held at Paris, has been received. 

I have to inform you in reply that your timely suggestion meets with my 
cordial approval, and I have accordingly instructed Mr. Reid, our Minister at 
Paris, and the American Commissioner General to the Exhibition, to adopt 
measures to secure the proper observance of the Sabbath in the “American 
section of the Exhibition. 

Iam, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES G, BLAINE. 


At a meeting of British and American exhibitors a resolution was 
adopted, with but one dissenting voice, dispensing with the services 
ofthe attendants in their several departments on Sunday. In but 
very few instances in these departments was any business done on 
Sunday, and in many cases the stalls were covered up. With 
reference to this action, a well-known civil engineer of Paris wrote: 
“This abstinence from exhibition will act asa powerful manifesta- 
tion in favor of weekly rest, of which many thoughtful persons in 
France begin to. understand the importance from a social point of 
view.” 

SUNDAY BALL GAMES. 


For several seasons past ball matches on Sunday at Ridgewood, 
on the outskirts of Brooklyn, have attracted great crowds from this 
city and Brooklyn, and, attended often with much disorder, they had 
become an intolerable nuisance to the people living in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘Two years ago the Committee united with the local Sunday 
Associations in endeayoring to secure action on the part of the 
proper authorities in abating the nuisance ; but the games went on 
unchecked and with increasing disorder and disturbance. At 
length, chiefly through the persistent agitation of the subject on 
the part of * Kings County Sunday Association in holding pub- 
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lic meetings and appealing in other ways to the public sentiment, 
an indictment was found against the company owning the grounds. 
Action was deferred under one pretext and another until the past 
summer, when the playing was again renewed ; but at last the case 
came to trial, and a verdict of guilty was secured and a penalty of 
$500 fine was imposed by the court. The games were thereupon 
abandoned and the property has been sold for building purposes. 
Credit is due to John Fleming, Esq., District Attorney of Queens 
County, for his prosecution cf the case till a verdict was secured. 
Tbe suppression of the nuisance shows what can be accomplished 
in other places by persistent effort in awaking and securing the 
expression of public sentiment in favor of the enforcement of the 
law. 

In two or three other places in the State—Irondequoit, Windsor 
Beach, near Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse—public base-ball games 
have been attempted on Sunday, with the attendant evils of noisy 
crowds and disorder. But wherever the law has been appealed to, 
of which they are in flagrant violation, they have been suppressed. 
Similar disturbances from this cause, in other States, have awakened 
a good deal of public indignation, and in one or two instances it 
has been found necessary to enact special laws prohibiting these 
games. 

The case against these Sunday games was well stated by one of the 
daily journals of this city : 


Sunday base-ball is clearly against law, as it is against order, in this State. 
It is carried on by sufferance on the part of constables and justices of peace, 
whose duty it is to see that the Sunday laws as well as the Monday laws are 
not violated. There is no doubt that the best sentiment of every community in 
the State is opposed to this kind of sport on Sunday. It calls together a crowd 
of idlers, and wherever such a crowd gathers there disturbance of the peace is 
sure to be made. No citizen who lives in the neighborhood of Sunday base-ball 
games can enjoy the rest and peace he is entitled to. As a safeguard against 
disturbance of the peace, to say nothing about the bad effects of Sunday play- 
ing on those who play and those who crowd about the players, it should be 
repressed to the point of suppression.— Zhe Press, July 22, 1890. 


SUNDAY RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


In his report for 1889, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Labor, states that there are in the United States 1,718 
railway corporations, operating 156,400 miles of railway, with 690,- 
000 employees. Asa large proportion of these have families, it is 
easy to see how large a population this number represents. There 
is also a large number of express agents and others, not reckoned 
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as employees of the railroad, but whose labor is directly connected 
with the railroad traffic. While the relations between the corpora- 
tions and their employees are becoming more considerate and 
humane, much the larger proportion of the employees suffer the 
grievous wrong of enforced Sunday work. 

To this evil the attention of the Committee has long been 
attracted. It has secured and published, from time to time, impor- 
tant testimonies from railway officials as to the practicability of at 
least very greatly restricting traffic on Sunday, and has united with 
other associations and friends of the Lord’s-day in other parts of 
the country in bringing the matter to public attention as well as to 
the special notice of railway companies. 

Since our last report, important steps have been taken in dimin- 
ishing freight traffic on Sunday on several of the leading trunk 
lines. In March, 1889, the managers of the Vanderbilt system of 
roads between the seaboard and Chicago agreed to suspend the 
receipt and transportation of freight on Sunday, except perishable 
goods and live stock, a change which involved a reduction of from 
thirty-three to fifty per cent. of the men employed on Sunday. 
Notice was issued to roads interchanging freight that such freight 
would thereafter neither be offered nor received on Sunday at junc- 
tion stations, with the exception of live stock and perishable freight. 
This action received the hear ty concurrence of a number of other 
important railways. Some of these, like the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Erie, the Delaware & Hudson, etc., were already working under 
the same rule. The example of the Vanderbilt system was followed 
by similar action on the part of the Grand Trunk Road, the Read- 
ing, the Pennsylvania, the Boston & Albany, the Boston & Maine, 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, the St. Louis, 
Tron Mountain & Southern, the Chicago & Northwestern, and some 
other railways. It does not appear that this suspension of freight 
traffic has occasioned either loss to the companies or to the public, 
while the relief to the employees and to the towns and villages 
along the lines is obvious. 

The Brotherhoods of Locomotive Firemen and of Railway Brake- 
men, at their convention in Bloomington, Ill., May 25, 1889, resolved 
that, as railway employees, they ask the general public to forego 
Sunday travel on the railroads, and that the managers of the rail- 
ways be not required to run Sunday trains for freight traffic, to the 
end that the men who are willing to give their week days and 
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ie the ioe of the Sabbath with their families. 


PUBLICATIONS, ADDRESSES, ETC. 


The documents of the Committee have been widely circulated. 
Three thousand copies have been published of Document 51, the 
last Report; 3,000 copies of Document 52, ‘*Sunday Laws,” by. 
Harvey D. Ganse, besides leaflets and a number of documents issued — 
from the Committee’s office, though not published by it. One of its 
documents, “‘ Through the Side Door,” a prize narrative on Sunday 
saloons, written by a working-woman, has been recently reprinted in 
England. ake 

The Secretary has frequently preached and delivered other public _ 
addresses on the various aspects of the Sunday question. During” K 
the past summer he attended and spoke at important meetings on 
this subject in several of the principal cities on the Pacific Coast. - 

An extensive correspondence has been maintained with friends of ws 
the cause and persons interested in the various aspects of the Sun- - 
day question, both in this country and in Europe. f, 


THE U. 8. POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Grateful mention should be made of efforts of the Postmaste 
General to reduce Sunday work in the postal service to such a mil 
imum as will not interfere with its efficiency while affording relief 
to its employees. One grave abuse was promptly corrected by Mr. 
Wanamaker on entering upon his office. In the departmen: 
Washington a practice had grown up of requiring many of the el 


this without being necessary to the public service. Stenograph 
were required to be at their desks to assist in the correspondence 
the chiefs of the divisions. Work that could have been dispose 
during the week was deferred till Sunday. An order from the 
master-General prohibited clerks of all grades from entering 
building on Sunday, and provided for the postponement of s 
work as could not be done on Saturday till the following Mon 

A circular letter was addressed to the. postmasters of a h 
of the largest offices throughout the country making myuiri 
the amount of work, under several heads, done on Sunda 
asking for suggestions as to the practicability of diminishing St 
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work in their offices. In his Annual Report for the year ending 
June 30, 1890, the Postmaster-General says: 


*“As to the Sunday mails, the best thoughts of the representative post- 
masters have been obtained, and the gist of all the opinions is that so long as 
the mails are carried on railroads so as to arrive at the post-office on Sunday, 
it is impracticable to discontinue the treatment of mail matter so transported 
and delivered inside of post-offices without serious embarrassment to general 
business interests. Then vast accumulations of mail matter would have to be 
handled on the first business day of the week. Every citizen can stop the 
Sunday delivery of his own mail if he chooses, and a petition from any com- 
munity signed by a considerable majority of the patrons of the post-office, 
requesting the closing of an office on Sundays, would be regarded with favor 
by the department as a means of ascertaining by practical experiment just 
what the effect of Sunday closing would be.” 


SUNDAY AND THE WORKING-MEN. 


Among the special features of the movement may be mentioned 
the increased interest taken in it by working-men themselves. The 
Central Council of the Knights of Labor at Chicago has expressed 
itself strongly in favor of the enforcement of the laws for the pro- 
tection of the Sunday rest. Mr. Powderly, the head of the Knights 
of Labor, in a public address, said: 

‘*T believe in Sunday rest. So do the Knights of Labor. I believe the time 
will come when enough can be done in five days to give the laboring man two 
days in the week, one for God and one for humanity. . . . If the dry- 
goods man is compelled to close on Sunday the saloon ought to be closed, I 


believe that in five years the sun will shine on a country whose saloons are 
closed on Sunday.” 


A leading journal of the Knights of Labor said : 


“The question of closing the factories, workshops, and stores on Sunday is 
fast coming to the front as one of the important questions of the day. From 
thirty thousand to forty thousand employees in Chicago alone are compelled to 
work for seven days in each week. How shall their shackles be unloosened 
and the slaves set free ? 

“Men and women have been discussing this question as individuals for 
many months. It is now time tu discuss it as a body politic. Is it not time 
to cry halt? Are the people by their apathy, avarice, and selfishness, willing 
te blight the prospects of the working-classes of America by condemning them 
to a slavery that knows no day of rest?” 


In a number of cities and larger towns of the country efforts have 
been made by certain classes of the workmen who have been accus- 
tomed to labor on Sunday, to secure either the whole or a part of 
the day for rest. In Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, in response to 
petitions to this effect, the barber shops have been closed on Sun- 
day. In New York and other cities a similar movement has been 
made by the barbers, though not as yet with the same measure of 
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success. On a previous page mention has been. made of the action 
of the Brotherhoods of Locomotive Firemen and of Railway Brake- 
men. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE SUNDAY OBSERVANCE, 


Another important feature of the movement is the growing inter- 
est in the question shown by Roman Catholics, especially in oppo- 
sition to the Sunday selling of liquor, an evil from which this 
Church, with so large a share of its members immigrants from the 
Old World, especially suffers. 

The Baltimore Congress of Catholic Laymen declared, that, 


‘‘There are many issues in which Catholics could come together with non- 
Catholics, and shape civil legislation for the public weal. In spite of rebuff 
and injustice, and overlooking zealotry, we should seek alliance with non- 
Catholics for proper Sunday observance. Without going over to the Judaic 
faith we can bring the masses over to the moderation of the Christian Sunday. 
To effect this we must set our faces sternly against the sale of intoxicating 
beverages on Sunday.” 


The opposition to the Sunday liquor traffic shows itself not only 
through the ‘‘ Leagues of the Cross” and the “Total Abstinence 
Union,” but in an increasing number of the Catholic journals and 
by the action of prominent ecclesiastics. At a meeting held in Chi- 
cago to advocate the suppression of the liquor and other traffic on 
Sunday, the Rev. Father Higgins, President of the Ignatius College, 
closed a vigorous plea for Sunday by saying, that, 


“T regard this as an opportunity to discharge an obligation Jaid upon my 
conscience as a citizen and as a priest, by the highest authority that can ad- 
dress me, the voice of the Church speaking to me through the Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, and through the decrees of that council, embodied in the sy- 
nodal laws of this diocese. The Fathers of that Council say to all Catholics, 
priests and people: ‘To turn the Lord’s-day into a day of toil is a blighting 
curse to a country ; to turn it into a day of dissipation is worse. We earnestly 
appeal, therefore, to all Catholics to use their influence and power as citizens 
to resist in the opposite direction.’ This is an occasion when I can respond to 
that appeal, to resist the growing desecration of the Sunday. If I had any 
reason to fear that this movement threatened to interfere with the just rights 
of any person or of any class in the community, I would take no part in it. 
But the objects aimed at are so reasonable, so just and moderate, and so con- 
formable to the end and purpose of the Christian Sunday, that the movement 
must command the approval and sympathy of all Catholics. . . . 

“ As Catholics we are emphatically in favor of Sunday closing. Stop all 
unnecessary labor, close all places of trade and business and shops, shut up 
tight all saloons and tippling houses. We stand on the same platform of our 
civil and religious rights with our fellow citizens. We want to secure for 
them what we claim for ourselves, a day of rest—a peaceful, orderly, safe, and 
decent Sunday.” ; 
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THE WORK OF OTHER ASSOCIATIONS. 


Want of space permits but a brief reference to what is being done 
by similar associations and committees throughout our land. The 
Kings County Sunday Observance Association has worked with 
much activity and success, though with limited resources. It has 
been gradually winning the recognition and support of the friends 
of the Lord’s-day in Brooklyn. The Sabbath Association of Bing- 
hampton, and the Law and Order Leagues in other parts of the 
State, have done good work for the cause in their several communi- 
ties. Steps have been taken to form a Central State Committee as a 
means of combining efforts for the defence of the Sabbath through- 
out the State. 

The Philadelphia Sabbath Association recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its establishment. It was an occasion of 
much interest. The Association of New Jersey and the Baltimore 
Sabbath Association have coutinued their efforts. A number of 
State Associations have been organized and are actively at work in 
resisting the special invasions of the Sunday rest in their several 
localities, and in forming a right public sentiment for its defence. 

“The American Sabbath Union” is the latest addition to the 
number of these organizations, established two years ago. It pro- 
poses to combine and concentrate the efforts of the friends of the 
cause throughout the country, and to organize such associations 
where they do not as yet exist. It has established auxiliaries in several 
States, and has issued a number of documents. ‘There is a wide field 
for such an organization. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN OTHER STATES. 


In nearly every State of the Union there has been a movement 
more or less marked for the better protection of the Sunday rest. 
Some of the more important incidents of this movement are here 
presented. 

Cincinnati has made an instructive experiment in the way of 
enforcing the Sunday laws. Previous efforts at reform had been 
short-lived and left the city in a worse condition in respect to Sun- 
day disturbance and crime than before. ‘The Evangelical Alliance 
determined to renew the contest. Through its agency a Citizens’ 
Committee of five hundred was enrolled to secure the enforcement 
of the law against Sunday theatres and liquor-selling, and such 
changes in the laws as would make them more effective. Many 
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hundreds of other citizens pledged themselves to vote only for reli- 
able men selected from both tickets in the impending city election. 
A judge and prosecuting attorney were elected by the reformers, 
who began at once the vigorous enforcement of the laws. The 
liquor-dealers, in a public meeting, resolved to defy the law, and 
when the Sunday came one hundred and fifty of the saloons were 
open. The police, sustained by the outspoken sympathy of the 
respectable citizens, made numerous arrests. ‘The offenders were 
almost all foreigners, many of them speaking little or no English. 
When it was found that the penalty ot imprisonment as well as fine 
was sternly imposed, they yielded and promised compliance with the 
law. Unfortunately, the defective jury law of the State opened the 
way for unscrupulous defendants to select their own juries, and the 
movement-of reform was in a measure checked. The next step pro- 
posed was to secure from the Legislature an amendment to the State 
law, which has recently been accomplished. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., a movement against Sunday liquor- 
saloons resulted in the passing of an ordinance by the city council 
in favor of Sunday observance and the election of a mayor on that 
issue. An effective closing of saloons on Sunday followed, with a 
very perceptible improvement in the peace and quiet of Sunday. 
More recently, the pastors united in a movement to sustain the 
enforcement of Sunday laws against attempts to open theatres on 
Sunday. The Chamber of Commerce lent its influence by recording 
its conviction of the value of the Sunday observance to the well- 
being of the community and to the preservation of our free govern- 
ment. 

In Denver, Col., a vigorous movement resulted in closing the 
liquor-stores on Sunday, which previously for years had carried on 
their business without let or hindrance. The Supreme Court of 
the State, on an appeal, sustained the action of the city authorities. 
An immense gathering of the people was held in the opera-house to 
celebrate the deliverance of the city from the curse of the Sunday 


saloons. The Rocky Mountain News, which bore a conspicuous 


part in the movement, says of this meeting : 


“« Millionnaires, bankers, railroad magnates, merchants, and judges mingled 
on one plane with men who toil for their daily bread with pick and shovel and 
hod, and it was the latter who rejoiced the most with their wives and children. 
me When Sheriff Barton came forward, he got a reception that must 
have made his blood tingle. He must have felt glad that he staid by his 
pledges. He did not say much, but what he did say was to the point, He said 
the saloons would remain closed on Sunday,” 


a 


In the quiet and good order of its streets on Sunday, Denver is 
now not surpassed by any city of its size in our country. It is to be 
hoped that the public sentiment of this beautiful and growing 
metropolis of the Central West will hold the ground which has been 
so worthily gained. 

In the District of Columbia, on a question as to the observance 
of Sunday being brought to his attention, the District Attorney 
said: 


‘‘The result of this inquiry is that there is now no enforcible Jaw in the Dis- 
trict against ordinary labor on Sunday. I beg to suggest that this grave sub- 
ject might be specially brought to the notice of Congress. I am sure the Chief 
Magistrate, on being advised by the Attorney-General of the condition of the 
Sunday laws of the District, would feel it his duty to call the attention of Con- 
gress to it.” 


Accordingly, at the suggestion of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and with the expressed approval of the Presi- 
dent, such a bill was introduced last spring in Congress. The bill 
is intended to give the same protection against Sunday labor and 
disturbance that is elsewhere enjoyed under the State laws. 

In Wisconsin, the decision of the Supreme Court last spring, in 
the matter of the reading of the Bible in the public schools—a de- 
cision which gives-a more extreme application than has heretofore 
been given in any State to the constitutional provisions for the 
rights of conscience—expressly excludes Sunday laws from the 
application of its principles. It says: 


««These clauses [of the State Constitution] prevent the State from infringing 


upon these individual rights of persons or the giving of preference by law to 


any religious sect or mode of worship. But the exercise of such right cannot 


be so extended as to prevent the legitimate exercise of the police powers of 


the State in preserving order, securing good citizenship, the administration of 
law, and the Sabbath as a day of rest.” 


In Chicago, a Sunday Rest League, looking to the enforcement of 
the Sunday laws, especially against liquor-saloons, has now a 
branch in every part of the city and numbers 32,000 members, of 
whom a large proportion are working-men. The question of opening 
the Columbian Exposition is deeply agitating the better classes of 
the citizens, and vigorous efforts are being made to protect the Sun- 
day observance, and to meet the vast tide of demoralizing influences 
which such an occasion will inevitably cause. 
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In Louisiana, a recent legislature, the same that enacted a law 
to legalize lotteries, passed a bill authorizing cities of over 10,000 
inhabitants, by local ordinances, to subvert the Sunday law of 1886, 
which forbids Sunday traffic. The Governor, in vetoing this bill, 
said : 


‘T believe the existence of a day of rest by statutory provisions to be due 
to the working and poorer classes of the community, and I feel and know 
that whilst they may not be in a position to demand, they strongly deserve it. 
Iam aware that the moneyed interest of the heads of particular branches of 
business may be affected by the law, but it is the general good which is to be 
looked to, uot special interest. 

“IT believe the law has diminished crimes in the cities as well as in the 
country, andl am not willing to admit tliat, because a good law may be evaded 
in some particular locality, for that reason it should be repealed as to that 


locality. I think that if the suggestion contained in the report of the Attor-. 


ney-General, that in addition to the criminal proceedings a civil action be 


allowed with aid of all necessary and proper orders and writs, were to be car- 


tied out, the law could be enforced very effectually, even if it has failed to be 
carried out in some places in the past.”’ 


A recent Grand Jury at New Orleans, in calling attention to the 
disregard of the law by prominent citizens, and to the neglect of the 
Mayor and District Attorney to enforce it, expressed views which 
may well claim attention in other communities: 


‘‘ Whatever may be the opinions of individuals regarding the wisdom of the 
Sunday law as now framed, its constitutionality having been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the State, it behooves all law-abiding citizens to obey its man- 
dates. The open and boastful disregard of one law, upon tie assumption that 
it is irrational and unconstitutional, leads to the violation of another, and is an 
example calling for severe reprobation—especially when indulged in by well- 
known members of the community. Those who scoff at the Sunday law and 
its restrictions are reminded that it forms part of the moral jurisprudence of 
this country, and that the text-book of Christianity enjoins its observance in 
language alike emphatic and unequivocal.” 


California has the bad preéminence of being the one State where 


Sunday laws have been repealed. Efforts to secure their re-enact- 


ment have been hitherto successfully resisted by the combined influ- 
ences of the large anti-Christian element of the foreign population, 


a group of so-called secularists, the liquor-dealers, and a small but 


active body of Christians who observe the seventh-day Sabbath. At 
Los Angeles a vigorous movement of the citizens, in which the 
Roman Catholics, led by their bishop and priests, heartily united 
with their Protestant fellow-citizens, has resulted in the passing of 
a city ordinance prohibiting the selling of liquor on Sundays. A 
State Sabbath Association has recently been reorganized, and is 
conducting active movements in many of the cities and towns. 
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SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN EUROPE. 


England. Here the struggle is to preserve that observance of 
the Lord’s-day, which has been for generations the peculiar heritage 
of the British workingman. The danger arises not so much from 
direct industrial encroachment upon the weeklv rest, nor from the 
working classes, but rather from the influence, on the one hand, of 
the large class who, for their own gain, provide Sunday amusements ; 
and, on the other hand, of another class, largely anti-Christian, who 
claim that their efforts to secularize the Sunday observance are in 
the interests of the workingmen. 

The proposal to open the National Museums on Sunday by act of 
Parliament, when made last in 1882, was defeated by a vote of 208 
to 83, the working-men in large numbers petitioning against the 
Sunday opening. The measure has recently been revived. The 
British Museum, like the Kensingston Museum and the Bethnal 
Green Museum, is now open on week-day evenings, so that the 
thoughtful working-men of the metropolis can enjoy its advantages 
without imposing Sunday toil upon the officials of the institution. 

Of the one hundred and eighty-two daily newspapers of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, not one at present issues a Sunday edition. In many 
of the important towns ameliorations are being made on the Sun- 
day labor connected with post-office service. 

Upon the Continent vf Europe, the moyement in behalf of the 
Sunday rest is so interesting and important, that we regret that 
there is space but for a brief sketch of its more prominent features. 
A recent French journal, La Reforme Sociale, says : 


“One of the most striking characteristics of the past year is the vigorous 
and general demand in favor of the secular custom of Sunday rest so sadly in- 
terrupted since the commencement of our industrial eva. From the Interna- 
tional Congress held at Paris to the Conference at Berlin and up to the present 
day, the movement has been steadily growing, All of Europe feels it.” 


The movement had its origin in the efforts of the late Alexander 
Lombard and his associates of the Swiss and the International As- 
sociations for the promotion of the Sunday observance, Working- 
men, enslaved hopelessly by Sunday-less toil, welcomed the efforts 
of these Christian philanthropists in their behalf. Treated at first 
with indifference and then with ridicule, with rare faith and cour- 
age these pioneers pursued their work, which gradually spread till 
_it is already attaining proportions beyond the sanguine hopes of its 
projectors. ‘Though the movement is largely on the plane of the 
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secular observance of Sunday as a rest day, yet it finds its main sup- 
port, as it did its original inspiration, in the convictions of those 
who recognize the Sabbath as an ordinance of God for the spiritual 
as well as physical and social benefit of man. 


France.—During the late Exposition at Paris, among the congresses held 
under the auspices of the government, one was devoted to the question of Sun- 
day observance in its hygienic, social, and industrial aspects. It was attended 
by representatives of railway and manufacturing companies, chambers of com- 
merce, working-men’s societies, and by others interested in social and political 
economy—Roman Catholics, Protestants, Israelites, and free-thinkers. Letters 
were read from a number of prominent public men, of various countries, who 
were unable to attend, among whom were Mr. Gladstone and President Harri- 
son, The distinguished senator and writer on political economy, Léon Say, 
presided, Carefully prepared reports were presented on the hygienic, social, 
and industrial uses of the weekly rest, and its relation to the railway, postal, 
and other departments of public service. After full discussion the conclusions 
reached on these several points were formulated in careful resolutions. 

At the close of the congress, and in accordance with its recommendation, a 
French Popular League for the promotion of Sunday rest was organized. 

M. Léon Say is at its head, with the distinguished senator, M. Jules Simon, 
as honorary president, and a committee of prominent gentlemen of Paris of 
divers professions and beliefs, but heartily in accord with its one object. Dur- 
ing the one year of its existence it has already accomplished important reforms 
and secured wide sympathy and codperation not only in Paris, but in other 
cities of France. It is a movement ‘of much significance and promise. A 
monthly bulletin gives account of its work and progress. 

In behalf of the League, M. Jules Simon and his associates appealed to the 
Minister of Public Works to use his influence in securing from the French rail- 
way companies the suspension of the freight traffic on Sunday. The minister, 
in a communication to the companies, expressed his hope that they would 80 
regulate their traffic as to give one day’s rest in seven to their servants. 

By orders of the Minister of War, a few years since, it was provided that in 


the French Army there should neither be reviews nor inspections on Sunday 


morning, and that, except for punishment, the men are not to be prevented 
from enjoying the rest of Sunday. More recently, an order approved by the 
Minister of War, March 20, 1890, provides that, except in case of absolute ne- 
cessity, labor is suspended on Sunday in the various military work-shops and 
other establishments, and that where this rule cannot for grave reasons be ob- 
served, the fact and the reasons for it must be given in the daily report. 
Germany.—In our last Report mention was made of the continued agitation on 
the part of the working-men for legal protection to the right of Sunday rest, 
and of the results of a governmental inquiry into the extent and effects of 
Sunday labor in the various industries of Germany. In this movement, as a 
part of the wider social questions which concern the working classes, the pres- 


ent Emperor of Germany has felt a deep interest. A main difficulty in the — 
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way of securing shorter hours of Jabor has been the severe competition between 
the manufacturing interests of different European districts and states, which 
can only be remedied by concerted action. A conference was held in Berlin 
by invitation of the emperor, attended by representatives of eleven of the 
principal states of Europe and of the Pope, Three principal topics were pre- 
sented for consideration, One of these, the one which seems to have been re- 
garded as the most important, was that of Sunday rest. The conference was 
in sessicn for nearly two weeks, and the conclusions reached were formulated 
in a series of resolutions. One of these resolutions declares that itis desirable 
that in every country one day of weekly rest be assured to all working people, 
and that this day of rest should be fixed upon Sunday; certain exceptions 
should be admitted in industries which require continuous production, or 
which can only be carried on at certain seasons, but in these exceptional 
cases each working-man should have every other Sunday for rest ; and, with 
reference to these exceptional cases, an agreement should be reached between 
the different governments. 

It remains to be seen to what extent the different governments represented 
will carry out the conclusions of the conference. Meanwhile, steps have 
already been taken in this direction in Germany. 

A bill laid before the Reichstag by the government, modifies the industrial 
code of 1869 by prohibiting work on Sunday in mines, salt-works, quarries, 
oil-wells, foundries, factories, work-shops, ship-yards, tile works, and building 
of every kind. Exception is made for certain necessary labors, but with the 
condition that one whole Sunday in three be accorded to the employees. The 
Socialists are not satisfied with the provisions of this bill, and propose that all 
industrial labor shall be prohibited on Sundays and holidays. 

Step in the same direction have also been taken by municipal authorities 
and individuals. In most of the cities there haye been two distributions of 
letters on Sunday mornings. The second of these has now been discontinued 
throughout the Empire, and especially in Strasbourg. The administration of 
the postal department, hitherto opposed to every demand of this character, 
proposes hereafter to give one Sunday of rest out of two to the postmen and 
all the subordinate employees of the service. The management of the railway 
system of Wurtemberg has adopted a considerate measure, providing that the 
days of rest given to those who work by the day shall not be at a loss to them 
or Shall not appear to be. To all the workmen and agents who work by the 
day permanently, it accords one or two days of leave per month, coinciding so 
far as possible with Sundays, and without loss of wages. 

At Berlin, sixty-five great clothing establishments agreed not to open their 
stores and offices on Sundays. At a public meeting at Pottsdam, it was de- 
cided to abstain from making purchases at the stores which did not close on 
Sundays and holidays. This movement has already extended so far that a 
number of stores in the workingmen’s districts of Berlin, which lave hitherto 
been open on Sundays, now announce that hereafter they will be closed. 

Austria. A-law enacted in 1885, provided for the suspension of industrial 
work on Sunday with numerous exceptions regarded as necessary. Subsequent 
regulations extended somewhat thése exceptions, and the law has been ad- 
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ministered very leniently. The difficulties at first felt in the working of the 
law have diminished, as the habits of the people have become adapted to it , 
and, to judge from the reports of the imperial Inspectors of Industry, the new 
arrangement appears to have accomplished results more or less satisfactory 
and salutary. In proof of this is the fact that after an experience of five years 
the Hungarian Government has adopted the same law. 

Newspapers not being included in the exceptions provided under the law, 
and in consequence not being able to appear on Sunday evening or Monday 
morning, the type-setters rest on Sunday at Vienna as do workmen of other 
trades, and at first they.lost a seventh of their weekly salary. But they soon 
demanded pay for the Sunday of rest, and this was yielded to them to ayoid a 
strike. ‘This question of salary is full of difficulty. If, on the one hand, the 
working-men show themselves too exacting they throw a difficulty in the way 
of a reform which interests them more than any one. On the other hand, their 
wants and those of their families are not diminished by the fact that they rest 
one day in seven. In fact in many instances their expenses are increased, for 
the sale of liquor remains emong the exceptions, as in the German Jaw. There 
are here questions of usage, of mutual equity, of practicability, which cannot 
be solved uniformly, and which fora while must cause temporary difficulties in 
applying laws prescribing Sunday rest. 

In Hungary, the association of editors and printers of journals, which is 
said to be composed largely of Israelites, and which has about two thousand 
members, has petitioned Parliament to make the law for Sunday rest obliga- 
tory for them. They insist upon the toil of their profession and the benefits 
of the day of liberty, and understand that only by legislative enactment can 
the publication of the journals be suspended on Sunday. 

The Hungarian journals express their satisfaction with the bill, with refer- 
ence to Studay rest, recently submitted by the ministers of c mmerce to the 
various corporations interested. This measure, which closely follows the Aus- 
trian law, excepts from its provisions only neces-ary labors and such indus- 
tries as either from technical reasons, or to meet the public wants, are required 
to be pursued without interruption. Even in these cases it provides that each 
workman shall have one whole Sunday or two half Sundays free in every 
month. The suspension of work will apply to all printing establishments, so 
that the journals will not appear on Monday morning. 

But the socialist workmen of Buda-Pesth demand yet more, and in a large 
meeting which followed the publication of this proposed measure adopted 
unanimously a resolution: ‘‘That the law of Sunday rest proposed by the 
government is absolutely insufficient, and that this assembly demands that all 
labor be forbidden on Sunday, with only such exceptions as are necessary, 10 
be specified by the law.” 

In Denmark an order from the supreme postal authorities prescribes that, in 


all places where there has hitherto been two distributions of letters on Sun- 


day, hereafter there shall be but one. Many thousand persons at Copenhagen 
have informed the postal authorities that they no longer wish to receive at 
their homes, on Sunday, either letters or printed matter. 

In Holland one of the influential liberal journals, The Niewve Rotterdamon- 
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ache, has suspended work on Sunday in its offices, on the ground that it 
is not willing to oppose an idea which everywhere is gaining ground. But 
there is no legal provision for the Sunday rest for adults, which, however, is 
very generally observed in the industries of thiscountry. Fer children of less 
than sixteen, and women working in the mines, Sunday rest is provided by the 
law of May 5, 1889. Sunday work is being reduced as much as possible in the 
postal service, and the railway companies are making praiseworthy efforts in 
the same direction. Freight transportation at ordinary rates is suspended on 
that day, and freight is only delivered for a few hours in the morning. 
Switzerland leads the countries of the continent in measures for securing to 
its citizens the right of weekly rest. For some years past a federal law has 
prohibited labor on Sunday in factories, shops, etc., save in cases of absolute 
necessity, or where the manufacture demands continuous work. But even in 
these excepted cases, workingmen shal! have at least every other Sunday free. 
The labor of women is forbidden on Sunday. It is forbidden also to employ 
on Sunday, in the mines, persons under eighteen years of age, except that the 
federal government can authorize in special cases the employment’of boys not 
less than fourteen. Some of the Cantons have extended the restrictions of 
this law to other classes of working-men, A law has just been passed by large 
majorities in both branches of the Swiss parliament, and went into effect 
December 1, 1890, which provides that the employees of railways, tramways, 
steamboat companies, posts, and other agencies of transport chartered by the 
government or carried on under its directions, shall have fifty-two days rest in 
the year, of which seventeen shall in every case coincide with Sunday, and no 
deduction shall be made in their wages by reason of the rest thus secured to 
them. Freight traffic is forbidden on Sunday with the exception of the trans- 
portation of cattle and express freight. In special cases of necessity, the fed- 
eral council is authorized to modify the law by exceptional provisions, Viola- 
tions of the law are punishable by a fine, even though the employee consent to 
the surrender of his rest. The maximum duration of a day of work shall in 
no case exceed twelve hours. The duration of uninterrupted labor is fixed at 
ten hours for the employees engaged in running trains, and to nine hours for 
other employees, A rest of at least one hour is to be given about the middle 


of the working-day. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The Columbian Exposition, to be held at Chicago in 1893, will 
bring with it grave responsibilities as well as great opportunities. 
‘he international expositions heretofore held have aimed to exhibit 
not merely the industrial achievements of their several countries, but 
their social and moral institutions and the effect of these upon the 
life and well-being of the people. In countries where, with no legal 
protection for the weekly rest, the machinery of business moves 
on without cessation, and working: men have to toil seven days in the 
week for their daily bread, it was natural that their expositions 
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should be uninterrupted by the recurrence of a rest-day. Ey 
at Vienna and Paris. But in countries like Great Britaist 
America, where the weekly rest is jealously guarded by custo 


Lord’s-day is set apart as a day of worship, it is equally fitting 
their national expositions should, by closed gates and suspe 
business, give illustration of this fact, as was done at ss ant 
Philadelphia. 

But, as the preceding pages show, a change is taking place on 
Continent of Europe, Statesmen and philanthropists are responding 
to the cry of the working classes for relief from the slavery of unin- — 
terrupted toil. In this movement, inspiration is drawn from th 
example of England and of the United States. 

Not a few of the visitors from other lands will look to see, witl 
their own eyes, the industrial, social, and moral results of the Amer; 
can Sunday observance. Shall the nation be dishonored by setti 
at naught this cherished and sacred institution, and, under prete1 
of local profit or convenience, opening the gates of the i n 
Sunday? 


By agreement among friends of the Lord’s-day in different parts of 
the first week in Aprit (6th to 12th) ts set apart for special prayer for 
and it is respectfully suggested to pastors to take occasion at that time 
to their congregations the tas and pride of the observance of the) 


ax 


~ Object and Methods of the New York 


Sabbath Committee. 


While recognizing the divine authority and paramount importance of 
the religious observance of the Lord’s Day, the Committee has to do chiefly 
with the maintenance of the weekly rest-day as a civil institution, established 
from the beginning of our history by national custom and law, and vitally 
connected with the preservation of our free institutions and the rights and 
liberties of all classes. 

The Committee was organized in 1857, at a time when, in this city, with 
less than half the present population, there were open, every Sunday, twenty 
theatres, chiefly of the lowest class, and eighty dance-houses; liquor-shops 
carried on their traffic with glaring defiance ; noisy processions, with bands of 
music, paraded the streets ; newspaper and other cries disturbed the quiet of 
families and congregations; while Sunday arrests for disorder and crime 
greatly exceeded those on any week-day, and were rapidly increasing. 

The change which has taken place, it is not too much to say, is largely 
due to the vigilant and persistent, though quiet efforts of the Committee. It 
has secured more effective laws, such as the Sunday-Theatre law, the Proces- 
sions law, amendments to the Excise law, etc.; it has sought the enforcement 
of these laws through the police authorities and the courts ; it has constantly 
watched and defeated hostile legislation ; by personal appeal it has prevented 
threatened violations of the rest and quiet of the day ; it has issued and widely 
distributed, in the city and over the country, large numbers of carefully pre- 
pared documents; it has secured the preaching of sermons, the holding of 
conventions and other public meetings for the discussion of the question ; it 
has largely employed the secular and religious press in diffusing information 
and molding public sentiment ; it has aided in forming similar associations in 
other cities ; it has served as a bureau of correspondence and information for 
pastors and others on the various issues connected with the observance of the 
Sunday rest. 

It will not be questioned by any Christian citizen that the work the Com- 
mittee has in hand is imperatively needed. St. Louis, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and other cities show what would soon be the condition of things in this city 


| without some such agency to meet invasions upon the peace and quiet of 


Sunday at the outset. 

It is not a welcome responsibility which is involved in such service. It 
can be carried on effectively only as the Christian community sustains the 
Committee cordially and liberally. There may be differences of opinion as to 


' the wisdom of this or the other measure. The Committee aims to conduct its 


work in such a way as to commend it, on the whole, to the approval and co- 


_ Operation of the judicious friends of the Lord’s Day. 


Depending for support wholly upon the contributions of those who are 


interested in the cause, it asks their generous help. 


FORM OF BEQUEST:; 


T give and bequeath to Tot New Yorxk SABBATH COMMITTEE, 


ut incorporated in 1884 under the statutes of the State of New York, 
the sum of _________ dollars. 
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